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Facts Behind 
Coffee Price 


Coffee Bureau, O. A.S. and 
State Department Call 
Increase Natural 





Prices of coffee from Brazil and 
other producing countries in the 
Americas are “representative of 
a logical and fair readjustment” 
resulting from conditions of pro- 
duction, world consumption and 
the interplay of a free market, ac- 
cording to statements in the past 
few weeks by organizations such 
as the Pan American Coffee Bu- 
reau and the Special Commission 


on Coffee of the Pan American 
Union. 
Theophilo de Andrade, head of 


the Pan American Coffee Bureau 
and Brazilian delegate to the In- 
ter-American Social and Economic 
Council, said at its meeting June 
21 that prices rises were 
caused by: 

@ Sale of surplus stocks pre- 
viously held by Brazil’s National 
Coffee Department. 

® Lack of foresight by traders 
in failing to make an immediate 
adjustment of purchasing policy 
to the new situation. 

@ An outlook for a_ smaller 
crop because of delayed rains in 
Brazil. 

@A 
country 
arose. 


coffee 


consumer ‘panic’ in this 
when fears of scarcity 


Behind Food Rise 


Mr. de Andrade pointed 
out that while food prices in the 
United States were rising more 
than 100 percent above the 1935 
level, coffee prices lagged behind 
“and did not even cover the cost 
of production.” 

He said that so far as Brazil, 
the main U.S. coffee source, is 
concerned, coffee operates on a 
free market, dependent only on 


also 


the law of supply and demand. 
(See Page 2) 





Brazilian Coffee Dryers at Work 
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Ivan B. White 


Lists 3 Keys 


Investments, Immigration, 
Know-how and Monetary 
Policy Are Stressed 








Rapid economic development in 
Brazil will be influenced by three 
| “decisive elements,” according to 
|Mr. Ivan B. White, economic and 
| financial adviser to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter- 
|American Affairs, Edward G. 
Miller, and a former member of 
'the American Embassy in Rio de 
| Janeiro. 

These three elements, Mr. White 
|said in an analysis made at the 
jrecent Stanford University con- 
ference on Brazil, are: 

1) The rate of entry of know- 


One of the dozens of stages in preparing coffee for the market is| how and public and private capi- 


drying. Above, workers are spreading the beans out where the sun will |tal; 2) 


shine on them, (See story below) 








immigration policy; and 
3) fiscal and credit policy. 

| “TI believe that technicians are 
| in general agreement,” he said, 


“that, from the balance of pay- 


More to Coffee Than Meets the Eye | ments standpoint, Brazil could in 





There’s more to coffee than just| just so, and the seed had to grow. 


making a potful every morning. 
Before coffee gets to 


| 
| 


After the sprout came up and} 
your the miniature coffee tree passed 
breakfast table it has had more | inspection, 


it was taken, basket 


attention than a child movie star.) and all and set into the ground. 


Those little coffee beans didn’t 


Row after row was. trans- 


get to you until after more than) planted in this way, all by hand. 


five years of careful work, day/That was the beginning of the) 


after day. 


growing individually in a 
zinho,” a bamboo-basket nursery. 


|coffee plantation. 
They started out as little ploate, 


“jaca- \careful tilling of the soil, 


Then, for five years, there was 
ferti- 
|lizer where needed, sprays against 


And even before that the bas-| plant disease and insects. 


kets had to be made from bamboo 


strips, the soil had to be chosen 





NOTE 


All material in this bulletin 
may be freely reprinted or 
quoted from. The Brazilian 
Government Trade Bureau 
may be credited as the source. 











During all this time there was 


|no return for the coffee grower, 





but his expenses were constant. 
Wages, land, tools, spray, fertiliz- 
ers, all mounted up. 

Then, finally, the coffee 
blossomed. If there were no frosts 
or rains or heavy winds to kill the 


(See Page 2) 


|present time the 


tree | 


the future service substantially 
larger foreign commitments both 
|in the form of contractual public 
obligations and in the form of the 
remittance of earnings from pri- 
vate direct investment. 
Obligations Less 

“At the end of the 20’s and the 
early part of the 1930’s, Brazil’s 
total debt service obligations were 
equivalent to 35 percent of its ex- 
|port earnings. This percentage 
proved to be excessive. At the 
pendulum has 
|swung far in the other direction 
‘with a total external service re- 
quirement equivalent to only 10 
percent of export earnings. This 
basic change in position has re- 
sulted both from increased volume 
and value of exports and from 
partial repatriation of dollar and 
| sterling bonds. 

“In terms of the rule of thumb 
(See Page 3) 
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Inter-American Agencies Give Coffee Price Facts 


(From Page 1) 


The Brazilian representative 
emphasized that coffee, unlike 
many other primary necessities, 


takes five years to produce and 
that production cannot be imme- 
diately curtailed or increased in 
line with the rise and fall of de- 
mand, while at the same time it 
is at the mercy of weather 

Droughts and frosts, he added, 
are problems which Brazilian cof- 
fee growers, who are almost en- 
tirely in the southern part of the 
country, have to face yearly, “with 
natural ups and in the 
market.” 

Mr. Andrade also recalled that 
figures had been presented to the 
S. Senate 


downs 


Subcommittee of the U. 
Committee Agriculture 
Forestry, chairmaned by Senator 
Guy M. Gilette of Iowa, which 
showed: 


on and 


@ Because of low coffee prices, | 


the yearly income of a family of 
coffee workers averages no more 
than $960 a year, compared to a 
family average, the United 
States, of $3,379. 

@ The relation 
prices on the U. 


in 


coffee 
market 


between 


S. and 


hourly wages in the United States | 


has not been substantially altered 
in recent years. 
Sees Bad Effects 

These he charged, had 
been ignored by the Subcommittee 
along with other statistics pre- 
sented, adding that the Subcom- 
mittee report threats 
which, if carried out, would have 


facts, 


contained 


a disastrous effect on coffee-grow- 
ing countries. 
The he 
to “a declaration of economic war- 
fare against 
hemisphere.” 


report, said, amounted 


Meanwhile, the Inter-American 


and Social Council’s 
Special Commission on Coffee de- 
clared that the coffee report made 
by the Gillette 
would harm in 
growing countries and weaken the 
Good Neighbor policy. 


Economic 


Subcommittee 


business coffee- 


“The rise in coffee prices,” this 
statement said, “was basically due 
to the operation of the laws of 
supply and demand and was not 
due to market manipulation.” 

It added that a Gillete Commit- 
tee proposal for seru- 
tiny” of loans to coffee-growing 
countries might discourage in- 
vestment needed to raise produc- 


“careful 


14 countries of this 





tend “to create higher prices in 
the long run.” 

The statement by the commis- 
of the Inter-American Eco- 
i/nomie and Social Council, which 
part of the Organization 
| American States, said also that a 


sion 


Is 


| 


| | stand taken by 


of | 


|Gillette recommendation that the | 


iU. S. coffee 


growing 


competitive 
the Americas 


foster 
outside 


would be a severe blow to the eco- | 


nomic structure of Latin America. 


Economies Periled 


of 14 Latin 
| American nations backed up the | 


Ambassadors 


inter-American 
perma pointing out that un- 
| justified attacks on American 
| coffee-growing countries might 
| unfavorably affect relations with 
| the United States at a critical 


time. 


be received from Colombian 


sources.” 


“The economics of most of these 


nations,” the statement declared, 


|“‘are based almost entirely on cof-| 


| fee,” adding that their aspirations 
|\for better living standards are 
|dependent on whether or not cof- 
fee can be marketed at fair and 
/remunerative prices. 


|Mr. Andrade were reinforced also | 


Emergency coffee stocks held in| 


United States, the statement 
“are maintained solely to 
that 


the 
said, 
insure 


such coffees will be! 


available in case of strikes, trans-| 


port delays or other contingencies, 
so that domestic roasters can al- 
ways maintain the exact blend on 
which consumer preference for a 
| product is based.” 

These emergency stocks, mostly 
held by Colombian interests, do 
not contribute to price rises, the 
statement but “actually 
itend to depress the market by 
providing this assurance against 
temporary shortages.” 

It pointed out that “this exact 
effect resulted last fall, when the 
Colombian Federation 
| coffee from its stocks much faster 
than 


noted, 


released 


replacement supplies could 


(From Page 1) 


flower, it eventually formed a 
| little berry. 

The berries were gathered, 
again by hand, much as cherry 


pickers harvest that fruit in the 
United States. 

They were taken to a sort of 
coffee-laundry and washed. Ex- 
traneous matter was culled out. 

Next came drying. This took a 


week or two, depending on the 
weather and the state of the 
berries. 

Coffee-workers shuffled them 


back and forth during this period, 
turning them over and seeing that 
all got their share of sun. (See 


tion to meet demand, which would | picture on page 1.) 


More to Coffee Than Meets the Kye 





The stocks also held back a pos- 
sible price rise during the New 
York dock strike in 1948, when 
new shipments of coffee were not 
coming in. 

The positions taken by the In- 
ter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council Commission and by 


by the U. S. State Department. 
Edward G. Miller, Jr., assistant 

secretary for Inter-American Af- 

fairs, made _ the 


Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

He told the lawmakers that the 
Gillette Subcommittee should not 
have made accusations about mar- 
ket manipulations or collusion be- 
tween producing interests unless 
and until there is clear evidence 
to substantiate such charges. 


Sees No Evidence 
Nowhere in the Gillette report 


or in the record of its hearings, | 
he added, was conclusive evidence | 


presented to show that there actu- 
ally was collaboration on the part 
of the producing countries to 


| When they were finally dry,/| 


the berries were put through a 
peeling machine. It stripped off 
the fruit and left the pit. 

The pit was the coffee bean, still 
unroasted and _ flavorless. The 
beans were sacked and taken to 
market, and that ended the role of | 
the coffee grower. 


Next came the shipping to for- 
eign 
buyers 


markets, where wholesale | 
did their 


often with special secret processes 


own roasting, 


and blends to bring out preferred 


flavors. 

And then, finally, the coffee| 
was ready to make its journey, via | 
retailers, to your table. 


Department’s | 
position known directly to the full 





withhold coffee from the U. §. 
|/market to cause price rises. 

He said that the report resulted 
in deep resentment in coffee-grow- 
ing countries, and that this re. 
|sentment is becoming increasingly 
apparent. 

Mr. Miller declared that the 
State Department took no posi- 
|tion on any level of coffee prices, 
|but “assumes that under a system 
lof free enterprise, prices will ad- 
| just automatically to reflect a fair 
‘balance between the conflicting 
‘interests of producer and con- 
| sumer.” 


‘Brazil Sells More 
To British Buyers 





Trade Turns Favorable with 
Increased Coffee, Cocoa 
Sales in Ist Quarter 





Brazil’s trade with Britain dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1950 was 
slightly in favor of Brazil, con- 
trary to last year’s trend. 

According to first reports, total 
trade between the two countries 
came to some $50 million during 
he period, with an advantage of 
around $500,000 for Brazil. 


| 


In the first quarter Brazil's 
sales to Britain were valued at 
9,084,376 pounds sterling, or 


around $25,436,000. 


British sales to Brazil in the 
| same three months amounted to 
/8,885,000 pounds _ sterling, or 


labout $24,880,000. 
[Preliminary April reports indi- 
sated an unfavorable trend for 
| Brazil may have again developed 
|in trade with Britain. ] 

The total value of Brazilian 
| sales to Britain in the first quar- 
ter was about three times as much 
jas in the same period last year or 


lin 1948. 


British exports to Brazil in the 
first quarter of 1950 were also 
higher than in 1949, but the in- 
crease was slight. 

British imports of cocoa and 
coffee from Brazil in the first 
three months of this year were 
reckoned at 4,948,442 pounds 
sterling or roughly $14 million. 
This was more than ten times 

much as during the same 
period of 1949, when cocoa and 
coffee imports from Brazil by 
Britain were valued at only 431,- 
000 pounds sterling. 


as 
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(From Page 1) 
frequently employed to analyze 
the external debt capacity of other 
countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, it is reasonable to esti- 
mate that Brazil could over a 
period of several years double its 


American Aid Could Dynamize Brazilian Growth 





~- an evolutionary rate of eco- 


|nomic development.” 
Probably most important for 





‘of how it can speed growth with- 
|out sharpening inflation. 
| . 
| “The rate of economic develop- 


Brazil, he asserted, is the problem | 


tempo of economic expansion in 
| Brazil.” 

Foundations Ready 
Brazil’s five-year SALTE Plan, 
‘for improvement of basic condi- 
itions in health, food, transport 
'and power, together with the re- 


P re > » as | ae " : ca aaa 
contractual governme nt debt as| ment in Brazil is one of the chal- | port of the Joint Brazil-United 
well as meet the remittance Te-| lenges of our times,” the State| States Technical Commission, Mr. 
quirements of a substantial iN-| Department representative de-|White said, “point to conditions 


crease in private direct invest- 
ment. 

“This view is reinforced by the 
consideration that such United 
States financial participation 
would presumably result in some 
expansion in Brazil’s export vol- 
ume above current levels. 

“While the resources of the two 
Washington lending institutions, 
the Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank, coupled with 
the resources of United States 
corporations interested in the for- 
eign field, are more than adequate 
to deal with such requirements, 
their practical application should 
follow the policy line suggested in 
a recent address by Secretary of 
State Acheson when he said that 
United States assistance to any 
friendly nation can only be effec- 
tive when it is the missing com- 
ponent of a situation otherwise 
favorable to economic progress.” 

Brazil’s economic growth in the 
past decade, he said, “has been 
encouraging but of uneven unbal- 
anced character. Overall net capi- 
tal formation has probably been 
very much in line with experiences 
of other American republics dur- 
ing the same period. Such capital 
formation, while encouraging, ap- 
pears to have fallen short of the 


real potentialities which existed | 


in Brazil during that period. 
United States economic and finan- 
cial collaboration with Brazil dur- 
ing the past decade could be char- 
acterized as extensive but not as 
great as it could have been.” 


Major Growth Seen 

Normal internal processes, “‘ac- 
companied by a slow but steady 
inflow of American investment, 
public and private,” would make 
Brazil a major economic power 
“within the next several genera- 
tions,” Mr. White declared. 

The question, he said, “is 
whether conditions can be created 
of so dynamic a character that 
Brazil would achieve this economic 


position in a substantially shorter 
period of time, a process which 
would require an intensified rather 


| clared. 

| “It is a question which must in 
|the first instance be studied care- 
|fully by the Brazilian leaders who 
| are primarily responsible for the 


destinies of their country. 


Challenge for U. S. 

“Given a basic decision by such 
leadership for a dynamic economic 
approach, the problem would then 
become a challenge to the United 
States to see to it that its partici- 
pation is also of such character 
and magnitude as Brazil might re- 
quire to achieve its basic objec- 
tives.” 

Reporting on recent Brazilian 


dustrial expansion of Brazil, par- 
ticularly in the Sao Paulo and 
Federal District areas, has been 
impressive.” 

Industrial production, he noted, 
“thas doubled in the past decade, a 
growth twice as rapid as in the 
period immediately preceding. Ex- 


been extensive as well as intensive 
and has included the output of a 
vast variety of semi-finished and 
finished materials. 

Also, he said, “there has been 
\large scale urban construction of 
apartment houses and office build- 
ings. This building boom has con- 
tinued for almost a decade and 
gives little sign of abating.” 

He noted, too, that “there has 
been a substantial improvement in 
terms of trade 
marked contrast to the situation 
in the 30’s when Brazil faced the 
necessity of exporting a larger 
guantity of commodities in order 
to buy a diminishing volume of 
manufactured goods.” 

And finally, he said, “Brazil has 
now embarked on an encouraging 
program of power development. 
There is reason to believe that 
with the projects underway plus 
those in various phases of plan- 
ning and negotiation, this impor- 
tant phase of basic economic de- 
velopment may prove capable of 
keeving pace with the general 








progress, Mr. White said that “in-| 


pansion in the industrial field has} 


for Brazil, in| 


which need to be created for rapid 
| economic expansion in Brazil” and 
“provide the foundation upon 
|which a definitive plan of action 
could be based.” 

| Mr. White noted difficulties in 
|Brazil’s agricultural production 
and in transport, however. Crops, 
|he said, were not being increased 
‘enough in ratio to population 
growth and in view of the need of 
areas such as Western Europe for 
food imports that might come 
from Brazil. Also, he said, war- 
time depreciation in railway 
|transportation has not been fully 
overcome. 

Noting that “limitations of labor 
supply” are such that “an increase 
in activity in one economic area 
tends to limit expansion in 
| others,” Mr. White said that an 
“unusual rate” of economic ex- 
|pansion might require yearly im- 
| migration into Brazil from abroad 
jof “several hundred thousand 
| workers.” : 

[The statement was in line with 
|Brazilian policy on immigration. 
|Entry of Italian workers under a 
\'three-way agreement between 
Italy, Brazil and the E.C.A. ad- 
|ministration is expected soon, and 
an Italo-Brazilian treaty on the 
|subject has already been negoti- 
| ated. ] 

| Mr. White stressed that “Brazil 
|requires specialized consideration 
because of its unique position of 
|being in, but not of, Hispanic 
America and because of the spe- 
‘cial relationship which has tradi- 
tionally prevailed between that 
country and the United States.” 

Reealls Brazil’s Aid 

He recalled also that Brazil’s 
decision to enter World War II at 
the side of the U. S. “was made in 
one of our darkest hours immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor, when 
our navy in the Pacific was virtu- 











ally immobilized, when the Ger- | 
man army was close to Moscow | 
and when the fall of Suez to the) 
immi- | 


German forces appeared 
| nent. 


(See Page 6) 


$300 Million Trade 
Pact Negotiated 


Brazil and Germany Sign 
Agreement on Two-Way 
Exchange of Goods 


Germany will step back into 
the Brazilian market, after the 
war and postwar lapse, to the 
tune of $300,000,000 under the 
terms of a treaty approved by 
Brazil’s Trade Agreements Ad- 
visory Commission and now ready 
for ratification. 

Included in the products Ger- 
many is expected to take under 
the one-year, renewable agree- 
ment, according to preliminary 
schedules, is some $30 million 
worth of coffee. 

The formal treaty will be signed 
in Bonn, Germany, after approval 
by the Allied High Commission, 
and will then be submitted to Bra- 
zil’s Congress and the West Ger- 
man governing body for ratifica- 
tion. 


14 of U.S. Share 


The $300,000,000 value of two- 
way trade between Brazil and 
West Germany outlined in the 
pact will amount to more than 
one-fourth of the average value 
of yearly trade between Brazil 
and the United States during re- 
cent years. 

Brazil’s main exports to Ger- 
many, as tentatively scheduled, 
will be raw materials, proposed 
value of which is $65,550,000. 

Foodstuffs, including coffee, to 
be sold to Germany will be worth 
around $44,550,000, while manu- 
factured goods and other articles 
will make up the $5,000,000 
needed for the $115,000,000 total 
value of Brazilian exports. 

Although official lists of product 
values have not been disclosed, it 
was reported that Brazil’s pro- 
jected raw-cotton shipments to 
Germany will come to $25 million. 

Other products unofficially in- 
dicated for export to West Ger- 
many included hides, $10 million; 
sisal, $5 million; tobacco, $5 mil- 
lion; raw wool, $3.7 million; and 
iron ore $3 million. 

The bulk of Brazil’s imports 
from Germany under the treaty 
|will be manufactures of various 


(See Page 4) 
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Studebaker Cars and Trucks are Assembled in Brazil 


Firm Is Entirely 
Brazilian-Owned 


From Sao Paulo Center 
It Services Richest 
Areas of Brazil 
A wholly Brazilian company, 
Distribuidora de Automéveis Stu- 
debaker, S.A., assembling 30 
Studebaker cars and trucks daily 
in its Sao Paulo factory. 
It supplies Studebaker 
tomers in the Brazilian states and 
the Federal District. Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Sao Paulo, centers of 
Brazilian buying power, are in its 


1S 


cus- 


territory. 

The company the 
new trend of large U.S. manufac- 
turers toward enabling manufac- 
ture of products within Brazil 
rather than making them in the 
United States and then shipping 


exemplifies 


them abroad. 

G. C. Carisi, sales manager for 
the firm, recently informed the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bu- 
reau that “We are a genuinely 
Brazilian firm, operating with do- 
mestic capital and Brazilian ex- 
ecutives.” 

The company receives its auto 
parts from the Studebaker Ex- | 
port Corporation the United | 
States. It assembles them at its | 
installations, with a capacity of | 
15 cars and 15 trucks a day. 

Main factory is located in the 
Ipiranga section of the city of 
Sao Paulo, about five miles from | 
midtown. A spur of the Santos-| 
Jundiai Railway runs to the plant. 


in 


Capital Up Tenfold 
Initial capital invested in Dis- | 
tribuidora de Automoveis Stude- | 
baker, S.A. was 2,000,000 cru- | 
zeiros, or somewhat over $100,000. | 
Now, according to Mr. Carisi, | 
the firm is capitalized at 20,000,- | 
000 cruzeiros, ten times as much. 
Active capital of Distribuidora de | 
Automdéveis Studebaker is 50 mil- 
lion eruzeiros, or some $2,700,000. 

The land on which factory in-| 
stallations were set up amounts to 
237,000 square feet, in an area of 
the city of Sao Paulo where land 
values are rising. 

Board of Directors of the com- 
pany includes Mr. Domingos Fer- 
nandes Alonso, president; José 
Pereira Fernandes, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Lélio de Toledo Piza e| 





Almeida Filho, director; and 
Svend Hartmann-Nielsen, super- 
intendent. 

Branches are maintained by the 
company in Sao Paulo, Rio 


butive offices are also maintained 
throughout its territory. 
Workers in the firm’s factory 


are given special training, with | 
technicians being sent for further 


schooling when needed to the Stu- 
debaker factories in the United 
States. 

A distributors’ school is main- 
tained in Sao Paulo, and “travel- 
ing schools” are sent out from 
this center to wherever local 
sales agencies need them. 

The traveling schools are a 
means of making sure that spare 
parts and adequate servicing are 
at all times available to Stude- 
baker owners no matter in what 
part of the territory they may be. 





de 
Janeiro and Santos, while distri- | 


| Brazilians less skilled in 


assembly work than their brothers 


are no 


lin Detroit. Above, a view of one 
of the Stude- 


baker plant shows the assembly of 


section Brazilian 
front and rear axles, propeller 
shafts and brakes. Below, in the 
| two-column photo, truck cabs have 
already been painted and _pre- 
pared for trimming. Just above 


them the be distin- 
guished a front fender dropping 


in rear can 


down into place. 





$300,000,000 Pact With Germans 


(From Page 3) 
kinds, valued at some $90,150,000 
out of the $115,000,000 total. 
About $17,120,000 will be spent 
by Brazil for West German raw 


|materials of various kinds, and 
some $1,600,000 on livestock im-| 


ports. 

Foodstuffs to be bought by Bra- 
zil from Germany were valued at 
$1,250,000 in the treaty. Miscel- 
laneous imports were reckoned at 
$4,880,000. 


Moves to Win Market 
Germany thus went far toward 
|regaining its prewar position in 
| one P 
| Brazil’s market, when it accounted 
for 25 percent of all Brazilian 


trade, against 24.2 percent for the | 


United States at that time. 

Payment conditions for the 
agreement have not been drafted 
'so far. It was believed, however, 
that credits on each side would 
| more or less balance out, as values 
| would average the same. 





ee 


Brazilian World 


Export Value U p 


But Ist Quarter Tonnage 
Declines with Fewer 
Raw Materials 


Brazil’s world exports in the 
first quarter of 1950 dropped in 
tonnage as compared with the first 
three months of 1949 but 
creased in value. 

Figures showed total tonnage 
for the first 1950 quarter to be 
601,119, for which Brazilian ship. 
pers got 4,483,519,000 cruzeiros. 

In the first quarter of last year, 
total tonnage abroad was 
796,325, while value was 4,001, 
115,000 cruzeiros. 


in- 


sold 


Volume Lower 

The tonnage decline extended 
to all three export categories of 
raw materials, foodstuffs and 
manufactures. 

Raw material exports were 
down from 421,059 tons worth 
1,428,328,000 cruzeiros in the first 
three months of 1949 to 337,641 
tons and 988,510,000 cruzeiros in 
| the first quarter of 1950. 

Foodstuffs exported came to 
| 257,752 tons worth 3,378,565,000 
|eruzeiros in January-March this 
|year, against 368,264 tons and 
| 2,506,464,000 cruzeiros last year. 
| The increase in value in the 
| foodstuffs category, despite the 
tonnage drop, accounted for all of 
| Brazil’s greater export value this 
year, although values of manv- 
factures also increased. 

Manufactures Up 


Manufactured goods shipped 
abroad, in fact, were valued at 
| 116,437,000 cruzeiros in the first 
‘quarter of 1950 against only 
| 65,286,000 last year. But in this 
‘class also tonnage dropped from 
16,849 to 5,726. 

Brazil’s livestock exports, al- 
| ways a minor category, dropped 
‘precipitously from a value of 
1,037,000 cruzeiros in the first 
quarter of 1949 to only 7,000 cru- 
zeiros this year. 





SOUTHERNERS IN BRAZIL 
After the U. S. Civil War, some 
5,000 southerners went to Brazil 


to live, founding the town of 
Americana in Sao Paulo. Their 
descendants have been absorbed 


/and many now speak only Portu- 
| guese., 
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Returns Increase 





Income Remittances Rise 
Sharply in Three Years; 
Repatriation Is Less 





Brazil’s remittances abroad in 
U. S. dollars last year came to 
$820,546,732, according to Diario 
do Congresso, which published the 
figures as supplied by the Bank of 
Brazil. 

Of this amount, 
went to pay for imports by private 
business. Another $33,305,288 was 
paid out for imports by govern- 
ment bodies. 


Of the total, $31,123,275 was re- 


mitted abroad as income on in- 
vestments in Brazil, while another 
$7,621,873 went for repatriation 
of capital. 


Capital’s Status Better 


Dollars remitted by Brazil as in-| Consul General of Brazil, Hon. J. B. de Berenguer Cesar, right, pins the | ;mmense natural 


come on investments or in repatri- 
ation of capital showed an inter- 
esting trend which indicated that 


$615,977,640 | 





Order of the Southern Cross, highest tribute paid by the Brazilian 
Government to foreign personalities, on Mayor William O’Dwyer. 
| Grover A. Whalen, Chairman of the Board of Coty Ine. and Coty In- 


the situation of foreign capital | ternational Corporation and Chairman of the Mayor’s Reception Com- 


' Dollar Investment | Mayor O’ Dwyer Decorated by Brazil Need of Knowing 


Brazil Stressed 





Hernane Tavares de Sa 
Says Reappraisal is 
For Good of U.S. 


While Brazil’s economic strength 
“is still modest by international 
|standards,” industrial expansion 


and the rise in national income 
in recent years have been swift, 
Hernane Tavares de Sa, well- 


known Brazilian author and spe- 
lcial assistant to the Secretary 
|General of the Organization of 
American States, told the recent 
| Stanford University symposium 
lon Brazil. 

| “Were this pace merely to be 
| maintained — and there is every 
‘indication that it will be acceler- 
‘ated—it is reasonable to assume 
|that since the country possesses 
resources and 
more than half of South Amer- 
ica’s population, it is on the eve 
of becoming an economic power to 
reckon with,” he declared. 





was greatly improving. | mittee, who also received the decoration of the Order of the Southern 


The $31,123,275 remitted as in-| Cross looks on. Presentation took place at Consul General’s residence, 
vestment income marked an in-| 471 Park Avenue, New York, before 160 guests. 


Objective investigation of Bra- 
zil’s economic realities and poten- 
tialities is overdue, Mr. Tavares 
\de Sa said, “as economic ties be- 
| tween Brazil and the United 


Industrial Fair | States are also becoming ever 


| stronger and more complex.” 
For Sao Paulo He asserted that if a complete 
|reappraisal of Brazil’s economic 
relations were carried out, per- 
haps with the help of university 








crease of nearly $10 million over 
1948 and of $20 million over 1947. 
At the same time, capital was | Increase Over 1948 
being repatriated at a much | Total dollar remittances abroad 
slower rate. The $7,621,873 re-| for all purposes last year were 
turned last year contrasted with | $82 393,000 more than in 1948, 
$9,676,210 in 1948 and $18,555,147 | but were about $15,300,000 less| Sao Paulo industrial firms will | 
in 1947. 'than in 1947, when Brazil’s dollar-|hold a trade fair during August | ol ; 
It thus appeared that dollar in-| paid imports reached the highest|at Agua Branca Park in Sao | eeapestenamne « pemeneras = oe 
vestments in Brazil were making | point in history. 'Paulo City, lasting for the whole | CUNY», reget boston “4 eof 
and returning a continually in-| The adjoining table shows Bra- | month. jmoved, in the thinking of U. &. 
creasing amount of profits and |zil’s dollar remittances during the} Main exhibit field will be steel | conomis spon Oe ee 
that capital invested in the coun-| past three years, as reported lip leewde and metal products gen- | re san in Wilen she 4 
try was tending to stay there. | the Bank of Brazil. erally, with a probable prepond-| cuit Clasaitied and placed — 
: jf }nently in the world panorama of 
}erance of machinery showings. 8). @ esate ite 
The only cost for participating); ~ ~~ Poe 


























DOLLAR TRANSFERS BY BRAZIL IN 1947, 1948 AND 1949 firms will be for the space of their | Need to Know Brazil 
1947 1948 1949 stands. He pointed out that the failure 
” ; Many branches of U. S. com-| to grasp Brazil’s economic impor- 
Private Imports $700,540,992 $600,430,886 $615,977,640 panies established in Sao Paulo| tance is unjustified by the record. 
Official Imports 28,089,319 31,736,832 33,305,288 are expected to take part. \“With trade figures ‘close to one 
lransport, Com- Sao Paulo is also preparing for| billion dollars Brazil is second 
munications 5,667,413 4,816,864 4,314,685 ia Sears, Roebuck exhibit of goods} only to Canada as far as U. S. in- 
Insurance, Re- |made in the state and sold through/ ternational trade is concerned. 
m insurance 296,604 331,223 345,730 ‘the Sears store there. | Moreover,” he said, “the expan- 
lravel, Upkeep, Aid 29,628,762 10,516,114 5,456,430 A spokesman for Sears, Roe-|sion of this substantial trade is a 
Royalties 2,749,460 4,559,826 6,851,016 buck said that Sao Paulo-made| distinct possibility.” 
Government 24,918,229 =38,530,344 88,836,143 goods were tested in U. S. labora-|_ Mr. Tavares de Sa stressed also 
Investment Income 12,180,994 22,239,004 = 31,123,275 | | tories and found to be entirely|the need to revalue the position 
Capital Repatriation 18,555,147 9,676,210 7,621,873 satisfactory. lof Portuguese in U. S. language 
Banking 5,358,366 1,729,874 1,307,176 " teaching. 
Various 7,846,997 = 13,586,878 25,407,476 DEEPEST GOLD MINE Portuguese, he said should no 
The deepest gold mine in the|longer be relegated to a minor 
TOTALS .... $835,832,283 $738,154,055 $820,546,732 world is at Morro Velho, in the| position as an appendix of Span- 
Brazilian state of Minas Gerais. (See Page 6) 
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Brazil Likes Beer 
More Each Year 


Drink Seven Times More 
Than in 1922; Total 
750 Million Liters 
drinking three 
much 


Brazilians are 
and a half 


this year as they did ten years 


as beer 


times 
ago. 

The swing toward beer as a fa- 

vorite beverage in Brazil began 
1943. 
In 1943 all the 
Brazil came to only 230 million 
liters. (A_ liter little more 
than a quart.) 

This 
pected 


in 


beer drunk in 


is a 


are 


750 


year Brazilians 
drink about mil- 
lion liters, or about 15 for every 
and child the 


to 


man, woman in 


country. 
Breweries Building 

Old breweries have got in new 
machinery and equipment, and 
new breweries have been built to 
take care of increasing demand. 

About percent of all beer 
brewed in Brazil comes from Rio 


80 


and Sao Paulo and most of it is| 


drunk there also. 

3reweries have been established 
in the states of Pernambuco, 
Minas Gerais, Parana, Santa Ca- 


tarina and Rio Grande do Sul as} 


well. 
in 


Since 1922 beer drinking 


Brazil has increased seven times. | 


In that year the total was only 
106 million liters. 

By 
up to 195 million liters, then rose 
to 201 million in 1941, 320 million 
in 1944, 587 1948, and 
the expected 750 million this year. 


1937 beer consumption was 


million in 


Need of Knowing 
Brazil Stressed 


ish. Portuguese “should appear in 
the picture of U. S.-Brazilian re- 
lations as a precious tool for ana- 
lyzing and interpreting political, 
patterns of 
the United 


social 
to 


and 
interest 


economic 
genuine 
States.” 

He urged also that Brazil and 
the U. S. expand the exchange of 
students to spread mutually bene- 
knowledge and that indus- 
leaders and public opinion 
in such ex- 


ficial 
trial 
molders participate 
changes. 

(From Page 5) 


ex- | 





Brazilian News and Notes 


200 RAILWAY CARS 

Fabrica Nacional de Vagoes, 
S.A. of Sao Paulo is making 200 
steel stock cars for use on Estrada 
de Ferro Noreste do Brasil. Gov- 
ernment contract price was around 
30 million cruzeiros. 


MORE GUMS LIKELY 
Vegetable gum crops in the 
Amazon area this season will come 
to around 2,500 metric tons, it has 
been estimated. Sorva gum pro- 
duction will be some 1,500 metric 
tons. 


HYBRID SEED CORN 

The International Basic Econ- 
omy Corporation in Rio Grande 
do Sul will have about 100 metric 
tong of hybrid seed corn for sale 
this year at around 10 cents a 
pound. Corn is a main crop in Rio 
Grande do Sul and farmers there 
| were showing interest. 


| 
Experts Look Over 
Brazil-Nut Candies 


<* 


Brazil-nut candies are examined 
by Jose Bettencourt Machado, as- 
sistant of the 
Government Trade Bureau, right, 
and T. R. Schoonmaker, executive 
secretary of the Brazil Nut Associa- 


director Brazilian 


tion, at the recent Confectionery 
Industries Exposition in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 
Eleven types of Brazil nut candy 
| were displayed, 





Emmett McCormack 
Decorated by Brazil 





For services in promoting friend- 
‘ship and understanding between 
Brazil and the United States, 
Emmett J. McCormack, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Moore- 
McCormack Lines, was _ recently 
decorated with the Order of the 
Southern Cross by Brazilian Con- 
sul-General in New York, J. B. de 


| Berenguer Cesar. 
| 
| 





SHIPPING REORGANIZED 

A special government commis- 
sion will help reorganize Brazil’s 
two government-owned shipping 
companies, Lloyd Brasileiro and 





April Trade Nets 
Brazil $20 Million 


Favorable Balance Reached 
For Month as U.S. Buys 
$43.7 Million Worth 

Brazil sold to the United States 
n April goods worth $43,700,000, 
while purchases for the month 
came to $23,158,060, according to 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
figures on imports from Brazil 
end Brazilian Treasury Delega- 
tion data on U. S. exports to Bra- 
zil. 

The tentative favorable balance 
for Brazil in April thus amounted 
to $20,541,940, an appreciable im- 
provement over the March favor. 
able balance of $14,500,000. 

The April result broke a trend 
of steadily narrowing favorable 
monthly balances for Brazil's 
since January’s high of $30 mil- 
lion. 





Under January Level 
However, sales by Brazil during 
April were nearly $12 million un- 
der the $55 million value of sales 
to this country in January. 
Since January, Brazil’s sales to 
the United States have varied only 
slightly from month to month. 
February sales were valued at 
$42 million and March at $43 mil- 
April’s total of 





lion, close to 
| $43.7 million. 


the Costeira. A merger is possible | 


to save costs, after which an ex- 
pansion of services would be con- 
sidered. 


ELECTRIC TRAINS RUN 
Electric trains are now running 
}on the Santos-Jundiai Railway in 
Sao Paulo. New electric locomo- 
| tives are being put to use at the 
|rate of one a month, with a total 
lof 15 ordered. 





MORE RADIO SETS 
Brazil last year built or assem- 
150,000 radio sets, against 
70,000 in 1948 and 55,000 in 1947. 
| New assembly plants are in oper- 
| ation. 


SALTE PLAN HEAD 


the S.A.L.T.E. Plan, Brazil’s five- 
year program for improvement in 
the key sectors of health, food, 
transport and power. He will have 
six sub-directors, each in charge 





of a section of the Plan. 


Brazilian Engineer Mario de| 
Bittencourt Sampaio has_ been 
named general administrator of 


‘Could Dynamize 
 Brazil’s Growth 


(From Page 2) 

| “This basic decision,” he pointed 
|out, “‘was accompanied by a series 
‘of definitive measures which were 
| most helpful to the United States.” 
|He listed, for example, Brazil's 
| air bases, its contribution of vital 
strategic materials, its participa- 
|tion in the Italian campaign, and 
‘the fact that during the war it 
sent more needed materials to the 
allies than it received. 

These efforts, he said “meant a 
sacrifice for the Brazilian economy 
as a whole in terms of excessive 
depreciation or machinery and 
equipment.” He _ recalled that 
“there were those of us who were 
in Brazil at that time who felt that 
the restrictions on civilian con- 
sumption were somewhat more 
severe than those concurrently 





imposed on the United States.” 
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Caroa fiber is one of many Bra- 
zilian vegetable products which, 
with adequate capital and tech- 
nology, could supply a definite 
need on the U. S. and world mar- 
kets, but which have not done so 
because of initial difficulties. 

Caroa is a fiber plant of the 
wide-spread “pineapple” family, 
the bromeliaceas. Its specific sci- 
entific name is neoglaziovia varie- 
gata. It looks something like a 
century plant. Its fiber is silky 
and strong. 

While caroa grows wild over 
most of the dryer parts of north- 
eastern Brazil, covering some 20 
million acres, cultivation has been 
spotty, depending on wide market 
fluctuations. 

So far, caroa fiber has tended 
to find a market abroad only 
sporadically or during periods 
when established fibers such as 
jute and sisal are relatively un- 
available. 

Capital Lacking 

Lack of capital for organized 
cultivation and _ processing of 
caroa has kept this fiber from 
achieving a position where it 
could compete with traditional 
fibers in normal times, even 
though many of the traditional 
fibers are inferior to caroa. 

Buyers have preferred to rely 
on customary fibers, whose source 
of supply is assured and whose 
production is rationalized, rather 
than start using caroa and find 
that while it was better it was 
not available in the amounts or 
the exact standards required. Pat- 
terns for standardization are now 
followed by the Cooperativa Cen- 
tral dos Beneficiadores de Caroa 
de Nordeste, Recife, Pernambuco, 
as set by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Thus, while during the war 
year of 1944 Brazil shipped 
abroad nearly 6,500 tons of caroa 
fiber to fill the gap left by jute 
and sisal, then searce, after the 
war caroa exports fell rapidly. 

In 1949, for example, Brazilian 
exports of caroa to all foreign 
markets amounted to only 705 
metric tons. 

Equals Sisal in Price 

Even so, foreign buyers of Bra- 

zilian caroa fiber paid just as 








Strong, Silky Fiber Yields Numerous 
Products of Value for World Market 


much for it per ton as they did 
for Brazilian sisal exports last 
year. In both cases prices aver- 
aged upwards of 5,000 cruzeiros 
a ton. 

Caroa, competing on the world 
market under extremely unfavor- 
able conditions, including lack of 
either a stable market or of stable 
production and rationalized proc- 
essing, nevertheless brought as 
high a price as sisal. With better 
processing, it is now possible for 
Brazil to export caroa at still 
cheaper prices. 

There are several reasons for 
the appreciation of caroa fiber 
thus obliquely demonstrated by 
manufacturers outside of Brazil 
as shown in practical tests. 

Dozens of Uses 

e It is an ideal fiber for mak- 
ing rope, twine, packing, thread, 
burlap, carpets and rugs, haw- 
sers, cordage generally and fish- 
nets. 

e Caroa fiber can be woven in- 
to a canvas that has a linen-like 
appearance. 

e The fiber makes linen-like 
summer suitings, light in weight, 
long-wearing and less wrinklable. 

e@ It makes a fine paper which 
resembles so-called “rag” and 
linen paper. Properly treated, it 
would make an_ ideal airmail 
paper. 

@ It can be made into many 
other articles, such as bags, knap- 
sacks, hats. A complete man’s 
summer outfit, except for shoes, 
could be made of caroa fiber. 

More research would undoubt- 
edly discover new and better uses 
for caroa, which has been called 
too “noble” a fiber for use in sack- 
ing and the like. 

Besides these advantages, the 
caroa plant has several others to 
start with. For example, its leaves 
yield from 12 to 14 percent fiber. 

Most other textile plants yield 
from two to six percent fiber 
of a lower quality. 

From 20 kilos of caroa leaves, 
under present processes, an aver- 
age of one kilo of fiber could be 
figured by potential investors in 
this field. 

The fiber varies usually from 
white to yellowish. But there are 
sections of Brazil’s Northeast 





Caroa Offers Wide Field for Investors in Brazil 








where caroa fiber comes in shades 
of red and orange, sometimes in 
stripes. 
Comes in Colors 

While for some reason these 
deeper-hued fibers do not seem to 
have as much strength as the 
light-colored ones, the variation 
nevertheless indicates another po- 
tential advantage in caroa. 

Just as cotton growers, using 
the latest cross-breeding tech- 
niques, are producing red, green 


and even blue cotton naturally, | 


saving dye work later, in the same 
way caroa offers a natural field 
for production of colored fiber. 
Brazilian firms have tried, in 
a small way, to rationalize caroa 
production and processing. But 
limited capital has not enabled 
them, as a rule, to turn out the 


fiber on the standardized, large- | 


scale basis that would enable for- 
eign buyers to consider caroa a 
staple product. 
A Successful Pioneer 

A poineer firm in this field has 
been José Vasconcelos 
whose main office is in Recife, Per- 
nambuco. By 1940 the company 
had set up four caroa mills, cap- 


able of turning out 1,000 metric | 


tons of fiber yearly. Now, with 
the Cooperativa Central, 2,000 
tons of standard types are pro- 
duced. 





follows: 

Common name: Caroa. 
ziovia variegata. Method of 
eal. 

Average fiber thickness 
Average fiber length 
Weight per decimeter 
Tensile strength to weight 
Water absorption power 
Same, after drying 
Elasticity, natural 
Elasticity, wet 

Torsion resistance, natural 
Torsion resistance, wet 
Pull resistance, natural 
Pull resistance, wet 


content to be 67.7 percent. 





& Cia., | 


Analysis Shows Caroa 
Strength, Characteristics 


One of the best analyses of caroa fiber ever made, in 
the opinion of experts, is that of agronomist Okiro de 
Senna Braga of the Central Fibers Laboratory of 
Brazil’s Institute of Agricultural Experimentation. It 


The examination of the fibers showed lignocellulose . 


This firm, under the trademark 
“fibrasil,” markets caroa products 
throughout Brazil. It is an ex- 
ample of a successful, although 
‘relatively small-scale investment 
aimed at Brazil’s domestic mar- 
ket. 

But the biggest potential mar- 
ket for Brazil’s caroa is, of course, 
abroad, although the vast poten- 
tials of the domestic market are 
not to be ignored. 

Market Opportunities 

If caroa sacking were plenti- 
ful, for example, Brazil’s vast 
coffee and cotton crops would not 
have to rely on jute bags or wrap- 
ping. And while Brazil’s domestic 
jute production is growing, it is 
still not large enough to meet this 
demand. 

Abroad, with East Asian 
sources of jute, hemp and other 
fibers becoming more precarious, 
buyers could again be induced, as 
during the war, to turn to caroa 

~if it were available. 

It can be made available, on the 
necessary scale of standardized, 
fully modernized production, only 
through the catalyzing force of 
‘large-scale investments. 

Further information on caroa 
may be had at or through the 
Brazilian Government Trade Bu- 
jreau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


Botanical species: Neogla- 
processing fiber: Mechani- 


128.27 microns 
1.35 meters 
1.197 milligrams 

(ratio) 21.29 
10.86 % 
12.19 %&% 
3.320 mm 

20.09 mm 
228 turns 
354 turns 
850 grams 
580 grams 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN BRAZILIAN TRADE 
The Brazilian Government Trade Bureau has received the following inquiries from businessmen in Brazil, who desire to export or import 
the products listed below. These inquiries are published as received and no representation is made as to standings of listed firms. We suggest 
that the parties interested write directly to these firms, via airmail, as well as to this office, at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
MEDICINAL HERBS, also Honey MACHINERY, Hardware, also Ce LUMBER offered on barter basis by = 
BUYERS WANTED Farr Produce, Seeds, available from| men manufactured products in gen-| Nicoletti & Cia. Ltda., Avenida Gover j VC 
1A. Rural, Rua Marqueés do Herval 66. | era canned or fresh Foodstuff. A.|nador Bley, Edificio Nicoletti, Vitoria - 
Porto Alegre, R Grande do Sul.| Barbieri & Cia., Caixa Postal 106-A, Sao]} Espirito Santo. Cable: Nico. 
AGUARDENTE, sugar cane brandy, | ita rr Paulo. Cable: Albari. ve — 
an ie aie, ee ee | ae PARANA PINE, also Matté, will be | — 
PREM IRE . a ‘ |} CASTOR OIL, industrial, also Sisa PENICILIN, Water Solvent. Vicente bartered for Hoes and Farm Tools, Rad. 
f _ a ~~~" 1Caroé fiber, Carnadba, Ouricuri and Amato Sobrinho, S.A., Caixa Postal|i, Tubes industrial] Refrigerators and N 
' | Beeswax Braz Nuts Cc Daiba balsar | 2438 Sao Pau Oo. Cable: Viasoca. Cement by Comercia e Importadora 
— — ; . | 
H Jes and Skins, Tonka beans, Jarina| —— | Los Andes, S.A., Caixa Postal 5600, Sac 
PLYWOOD, , ? | eaetabie ry Parsley Ipacac Ka | ‘eo : Pa e Cc ble: Ar cano 
es ee : ? | . 7 BARBED WIRE, Staples, Caustic} u'o. \able: “raucano. 
, ? le x Qn A Mar es stall ° . 
r st | : mare Ba . = a |Soda, Bicycles, Radio Sets, Refrigera 
; el | Avenida , rank P. ng © tors, Adding Machines, Razors, Fountain Ay 
Je Mad R A a fe Vaneiro. Sable’! Pens, Wrist Watch Bands. Carlos Rodri 
) 5 Sa k Bra —— | & Maia, Caixa Postal 622, Forta- MISCELLANEOUS 
. | - a eecaeenig - eza, Cearé. Cable: Bonaparte. 
| BERYL, TALC, also Lumber, offered | | 
ey aa era ae eee COLOR SLIDES on Brazi Mr N 
HANDICRAFTS, [ey vureee é. Pitas Dass Wlaienns ellese bce so 
_ has d wild |Ltda., Rua da Ilha 3, Bom Jesus d | Pages: age si rg) Be i 
wil settee a Norte, Est Santo. Cable: Marin-| rare Ewes 
) ving pie. |°" | REPRESENTATIVES ——_ || ‘hese slides have been approved by the | thi 
j Board of Education of N. Y. City and mir 
, : = a | 1re being used for visual education kne 
¢ ; , — | TOYS: A general line of toys is of programs in the city schools. Mr 7 
rome S be red by Manufatura de Brinqued WHEAT FLOUR exporters are offered | Weimer wil! leave for Brazil this month | Am 
= r — a 2 S.A., Rua Joaquim Carlos 266, | exclusive representation covering the}: work in lémm films and color and ura 
CAROA r | 3 « wie: Br nqueila Sta © f Sa Pau 0. Joa Fran iscc black and white tills. He can be Mo 
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